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SOME INTERESTING PUBLICATIONS. 

-I. Italy and her Invaders. 

II. Eomances of the Middle Ages. 

III. Chaldean Legends of Genesis. 

IV. Explorations in Cambodia. 

i. 

There is, at least, one part of Gibbon's " History " -which, thanks 
to the labors of German and French students, may profitably be 
rewritten, and that is the chapters which portray the transformation 
of Western Europe by the settlement and interfusion of the Teu- 
tonic races. With one exception, which requires distinct and care- 
ful treatment, the miscalled barbarians, who successively occupied 
the provinces of the Western Roman Empire, performed a coloniz- 
ing and conservative rather than a destructive and disintegrating 
function. Just what they found in the Roman land, what they 
brought thither, and how much remained upstanding, after their 
permanent lodgment in the soil — these are all questions about 
which much more information is now accessible than was forth- 
coming a century ago. An effort to sum up for English readers 
the latest results of critical and archseological investigation in this 
interesting field of inquiry has been made by Mr. Thomas Hodg- 
kin,* of University College, London, in a work of which the first 
two volumes are now published. The first of these deals with the 
circumstances and consequences of the Visigothic irruption, the sec- 
ond with the Hunnish and Vandal invasions; and the author pro- 
poses in subsequent volumes to treat with equal completeness the 
movements of the Franks, Burgundians, Ostrogoths, and Lombards, 
bringing down his survey of the mutilated and remodeled but by 
no means extinguished Roman world to the threshold of the Car- 
lovingian epoch. The writer does not profess to have prosecuted 
independent research in any direction; but he evinces, on the 

* Italy and her Invaders, by Thomas Hodgkin, B. A. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
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whole, a thorough acquaintance with what has been accomplished 
by German specialists and by such French historians as Thierry, 
Guizot, Sismondi, and Henri Martin, who have given much atten- 
tion to the condition of Western Europe in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies of our era. 

"We have been particularly impressed by the clearness with which 
Mr. Hodgkin discriminates the peril to which civilization was ex- 
posed by the assaults of the Huns from the relatively slight and 
transient harm inflicted by German invaders. We do not concur 
with him in thinking the battle between Aetius and Attila one of 
the decisive battles of the world; for the empire of the Hunnish 
chief, like that of Napoleon, to which it offers a rude parallel, had 
no elements of cohesion, and must in any case have been broken up 
upon the death of its creator. The army which fought for Attila 
near Troyes, like that which followed Napoleon to Russia, was 
largely made up of auxiliaries, and the number of Mongol warriors 
seems to have been relatively inconsiderable. The real danger w»?, 
not that the Mongol marauders might, under any circumstances, 
maintain themselves as a permanent incubus on a civilization which 
they, unlike the Visigoths, could never assimilate ; but that Attila 
might push his work of destruction so far that scarcely anything 
would be left to be assimilated. From his later treatment of Aqui- 
leia, Padua, and other cities of northeast Italy, and from the havoc 
he had wrought on the left bank of the Rhine before his encounter 
with Aetius, we can see that his defeat was a question of life or 
death for the Roman provincials of southern Gaul, which at this 
time was as truly a focus of culture and refinement as was any part 
of the Italian Peninsula. It was not, however, the so-called battle 
of Chalons, but the premature death of the Hunnish chief, which 
saved the whole fabric of Roman society, as is sufficiently attested 
by his success in the following campaign. Had Attila lived a quar- 
ter of a century longer, as but for his drunken habits there is little 
reason to doubt he would have done, he would probably have swept 
away the accumulated treasures of Latin thought and law by the 
simple process of leveling their repositories, the great cities, to the 
ground. His death, however, as we have said, owing to the nature 
of his empire and the numerical weakness of the Mongol emigration, 
would have been followed, however, by much the same parcellation 
of the West among the Teutonic nations as did in fact occur, with 
this difference, that there would have been incomparably less mate- 
rial of value to be divided. 
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Mr. Hodgkin points out a number of errors and fables regarding 
tbe Hunnish invasion, which are still popularly current though they 
have been long rejected by scholars. Among these may be men- 
tioned the story that Attila was murdered by a concubine, the truth 
being that he was subject to profuse bleeding at the nose, and that, 
one of these attacks occurring while he lay on his back in a drunken 
sleep, he was simply choked to death. A geographical misconcep- 
tion, which has been thoroughly exploded, is involved in the popu- 
lar appellation of the great fight between the Roman provincials 
and their Visigothic allies, on the one hand, and the composite host 
of Attila on the other. What is known as the battle of Chalons 
might much more aptly be termed the battle of Troyes, since the 
contest took place some fifty miles from the former town, and at 
no great distance from the latter. According to the most nearly 
contemporary authority which offers any definite information at all, 
the battle was fought at the fifth milestone from Troyes, at a place 
called Maurica, in Champagne. The conclusion that the famous 
conflict must be referred to a point two days' march from the mod- 
ern Chalons-sur-Marne, is reached by an examination of the lan- 
guage of the chroniclers, and is wholly independent of the curious 
discoveries made at Mery-sur-Seine, in which some eminent French 
antiquaries have recognized the remains of the Visigothic king, 
Theodoric, who fell in the battle. Among other current mis- 
takes noticed by Mr. Hodgkin, is the story that Venice was found- 
ed by fugitives from Aquileia and other Roman cities destroyed 
during Attila's invasion. He shows that this story rests on mere 
tradition, and that' other legends cited in popular histories, like 
Daru's for example, and which assign an even earlier date to that 
event, are equally apocryphal. After a careful scrutiny of the 
existing testimony on the subject, Mr. Hodgkin reaches the con- 
clusion that the oldest authentic monument of the history of Ven- 
ice carries us no further back than the early part of the sixth 
century. 

We observe that Mr. Hodgkin accepts the hypothesis put forth 
by Deguignes more than a century ago, and which has been rather 
fortified than weakened by the researches of later sinologues. In 
other words, he identifies the Huns who appear in Dacia, toward 
the close of the fourth century, and who virtually vanish from the 
history of Europe after the death of Attila, with the Hiong-Nu, or 
inhabitants of what we now call Mongolia. The identification 
seems to be sufiiciently made out by the statements of trustworthy 
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Chinese historians, but the author has overlooked the cumulative 
testimony recently supplied by Colonel Prejevalski, whose account 
of the physical aspect, character, social institutions, usages, and 
manners of the Mongols of our day, presents the most extraordinary 
series of correspondences to the description of the Huns contained 
in the text of Priscus and Jornandes. There is no doubt that the 
Hiong-Nu, or Mongols, had been most dangerous neighbors to 
China during the loosely organized feudal rule of the Kau or Chew 
dynasty, and that the Great Wall was built at an epoch roughly cor- 
responding with the epoch of Hannibal, to check their inroads. 
The tide turned, however, after the consolidation of the Middle 
Kingdom under the Tsin and the Han dynasties, and the Mongol 
confederacy was first ruptured and then crushed by the armies of 
the centralized empire. The process, however, was a long one, and 
was not concluded until the close of the first century of our era, 
when the Chinese forces, assisted by Mantchoo auxiliaries, over- 
flowed Mongolia like a torrent. Great multitudes of the Hiong-Nu 
consented to pass under the yoke and to change their name, but the 
rest fled westward, precisely as another Tartar tribe was to do six- 
teen centuries later, and settled by the Ural River near the modern. 
Russian government of Orenburg. It was not till some three hun- 
dred years afterward that the Huns, during the reign of Valens, 
crossed the Volga and fell upon the Goths in Dacia. This long 
interval of quiescence and of obscurity is the weak place in the 
identification of the Hiong-Nu and the Huns ; but, by scattered 
allusions in the Chinese historians, we are enabled dimly, and at 
long intervals, to trace the continued existence of a Hiong-Nu 
people along the line of the Volga and the northern shores of the 
Caspian. For a long time, doubtless, the eyes of the exiles would 
be turned eastward, and this lingering hope of regaining their old 
seats, and the reality of Alan resistance on the west, which long 
presented a formidable barrier, were probably two reasons for the 
long tarrying of the Hiong-Nu eastward of the Volga. A third 
was the utterly broken and dispirited state of the Hiong-Nu emi- 
grants, whose political unity and organization were temporarily 
destroyed ; and a fourth cause unquestionably was the prestige, 
slowly and with difficulty impaired, of that great state, known to. 
the Chinese and their neighbors as Ta-Tsin (Great as China), of 
that Roman Empire which Marcus Aurelius and his immediate 
predecessors had ruled so wisely and made so strong. At all 
events, it was not until half a century after the irruption of the 
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Huns into Dacia that they began to exercise much direct influence 
on the course of Roman history. Indeed, the creation of their em- 
pire was the work of one man, whose organizing capacity amounted 
to positive genius. Mr. Hodgkin thinks that the extent of Attila's 
power has been under-estimated by modern historians, and he ad- 
duces considerable evidence for the belief that he had mastered 
Denmark and the coast of the Scandinavian Peninsula before assail- 
ing the Roman dominions. It is certainly a suggestive fact that 
Attila's movements in the north should have coincided with the 
wholesale migration to Britain of the Jutes, who had previously 
confined themselves to piratical excursions. Moreover, in the great 
army massed against Attila in the Catalaunian plains, figures a con- 
tingent of Saxons who seem to have been settled about the mouths 
of the Seine, whither they had lately migrated from the mouths 
of the Weser and the Elbe. But the explanation of their identifi- 
cation with the Neustrian seacoast by the contemparary chroniclers 
is involved in much obscurity. 

As regards the causes assigned for the ruin of the "Western Ro- 
man Empire, Mr. Hodgkin concurs with Gibbon in ranking Chris- 
tianity among the potent solvents of the political fabric. He sees 
an incurable opposition between the Christian teaching and the 
root idea of the Roman commonwealth, and he thinks the wisest 
emperors were impelled to the most strenuous persecution by an 
intuitive perception that here was a religion which would have all 
or nothing, and which must be hunted into the Catacombs if they 
would bar it from the throne. To the question whether the Rome 
of the Fabii and the Scipios, the Rome which worshiped and be- 
lieved in Jupiter and Quirinus, Mavors, Ops, and Saturnus, would 
have fallen as the Christian Rome fell before the hordes of Alaric, 
the author considers himself bound in his historical conscience to 
answer " No." 

ii. 

The deeds of Attila, whose precise historical outline is traced in 
the volumes above noticed, made an indelible mark on the imagina- 
tion of three races of men — the Latin, the German, and the Scandi- 
navian peoples — and in the ages of darkness, which were to follow, 
a new and strangely altered Attila, if we should not rather say 
three Attilas, gathered around themselves all kinds of weird tradi- 
tions, and hovered ghost-like before the eyes of the middle ages. 
Some of these legends may be read in the compilation of mediaeval 
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myths and romances prepared by Sir George W. Cox,* whose stud- 
ies of comparative mythology we had occasion recently to notice. 
In the Etzel, for instance, of the " Nibelungenlied," we have a Teu- 
tonic reminiscence of the great Turanian chieftain ; but here all 
that is distinctive in Attila's character disappears. The German 
seems to have forgotten almost everything about his mighty lord 
and foe, except that he dwelt by the Danube, that there was glori- 
ous feasting in his palace, and that he had relations, both in peace 
and war, with the Burgundians and Franks. Good nature and hos- 
pitality are Etzel's chief characteristics, and he is emphatically the 
commonplace personage of the story. On the other hand, the Scan- 
dinavian Atli, the husband of Gudruna in the saga of the Niblungs, 
is a much better copy of the original Hun. Atli is himself the 
cause of the death of the Niblung heroes ; he plots, and diploma- 
tizes, and kills, in order to recover the buried treasure of Sigurd, just 
as the real Attila moved heaven and earth for the recovery of Hono- 
ria's dowry. Moreover, the final scene in which Atli, with a certain 
grand calmness, discusses with the wife who has murdered him the 
motive for her crime, and appeals to her generosity to secure him a 
noble funeral, is not at all unlike what Attila might have said to 
his concubine Ildico, if the suspicion of the Byzantine courtiers had 
been correct, that he had met his death at her hand. Of course, all 
the details introduced in the Scandinavian or the Teutonic legends 
to expand and embellish the half -faded lineaments of the veritable 
man reflect no more light on the history of Attila than is thrown by 
the " Morte dArthur " on the thoughts and sentiments of British 
minds in the sixth century of our era. The version, by the way, 
of the Arthurian legend given by Sir George Cox is that of Sir 
Thomas Malory, but the interminable repetitions and tiresome de- 
scriptions of the original romance have been weeded out, and the 
narrative has thus been signally shortened and enlivened. It con- 
tains, however, in its present form, many important episodes which 
have not been treated by Tennyson or other modern poets. The 
reader of the " Morte d' Arthur " will obtain a very different concep- 
tion of the character of King Arthur, and of the relation between 
Launcelot and Guinevere, than is derived from the " Idyls of the 
King." There is no authority here for the meeting of Arthur and 
his queen after the former's return from making war on Launce- 
lot, nor is there any sign of forgiveness on his part. On the con- 

* Romances of the Middle Ages, by Sir George W. Cox. New York : Henry 
Holt & Co. 

vol. cxxx. — no. 283. 41 
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trary, lie had ordered her to be burned alive, and, according to the 
mediaeval romance, she was rescued by Launcelot from the midst of 
the burning fagots. Neither would Tennyson's version of Elaine's 
story have been the exquisite thing it is, had he kept faithfully 
within the lines of the original, according to which Sir Galahad was 
Elaine's child by Launcelot. On the other hand, Matthew Arnold's 
treatment of the Tristram romance is reasonably faithful to the 
main features of the tale which was so popular in the middle ages. 
Among other legends which will be read with delight in their 
present dress are the lay of Beowulf, the song of Roland, the 
myth of Olger, or Ogier, the Dane, and the less familiar tales of 
Havelok, Bevis of Hamtoun, and Guy of Warwick. Nearly one 
half of the volume is devoted to reproductions in crisp, lively prose 
of the Norse sagas, the process of compression and excision being 
followed in each case with manifest advantage to the popular effect 
of the story. Most of the last-named tales, however, have been 
told in verse by William Morris, in " The Earthly Paradise " ; and 
there, it is probable, most persons will prefer to read them. 

in. 

The recent investigations of Mr. Oppert have directed renewed 
attention to the fragments of an alleged Chaldean Genesis, discov- 
ered by the late George Smith.* It will be remembered that Mr. 
Smith interpreted some of the records inscribed upon the cylin- 
ders and bas-reliefs which he unearthed, as relating to the fall of 
the first man, and affirmed that they contained the curse pro- 
nounced by the God Ea upon the Chaldean Adam after his trans- 
gression. He conceded, however, with frankness, that there were 
so many blanks in the evidence that positive conclusions on sev- 
eral points were impossible ; yet, on the whole, he expressed a 
conviction that they would ultimately prove invaluable for the 
light they would throw on the Pentateuch. It was in the course 
of excavations at Konyunjik that the explorer came on the re- 
markable cuneiform tablet which was presented to the British 
Museum, and which, as he thought, set forth the story of man's 
original innocence, of the temptation, and of the fall. He subse- 
quently found other fragments comprising nine or ten tablets at 
least, which he undertook to decipher, and from which he extracted 
a series of legends on primitive history, including the story of the 

* The Chaldean Account of Genesis, by George Smith. New York : Scribners. 
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building of the Tower of Babel, and of the confusion of tongues^ 
We need not say that the interest excited by these discoveries 
was world-wide, and that the text of the inscriptions, as they are 
graven on the original stones, or as they were presented in care- 
fully executed photographs, was made the subject of intense and 
prolonged study on the part of the most thoroughly trained archae- 
ologists in Europe. The result has not been favorable to the dis- 
coverer's interpretation, or to the importance of the cuneiform tab- 
lets regarded as pertaining to the apparatus of Biblical criticism. 
Mr. Smith's translation, which was confessedly a hurried one, and 
in parts unintelligible, turns out to have been based on a wrong key, 
and to be, in consequence of that fundamental blunder, entirely 
erroneous. The wholly different version of the text supplied by 
Mr. Oppert is pronounced by competent authority to bear the 
marks of a scientific performance, and it is certain that the general 
meaning is much clearer. According to M. Lenormant, whose voice 
carries much weight in these matters, whatever sense may hereafter 
be assigned to certain obscure passages in the Babylonian inscrip- 
tions, it is now held to be established that the Smith fragments con- 
tain no reference to the original sin and the curse of man, and are 
quite valueless considered as a commentary on the Bible. On the 
other hand, there is but little doubt touching the validity of the 
proofs of Chaldean myths relating to a terrestrial paradise. It ap- 
•pears, too, that the association of a legend resembling the Biblical 
narrative of the temptation was associated with the cosmogonic tra- 
ditions of the Chaldeans respecting the tree of life, and the paradi- 
saical fruit. This is indicated, as distinctly as may be in the absence 
of written texts, by two stone cylinders of Babylonish workman- 
ship, one of which was engraved for Mr. Smith's volume. On both 
of these was depicted a tree from whose spreading branches hang 
large fruits which, in one case, are guarded by attendant cherubim, 
while in the other we see a man and woman, the former wear- 
ing on his head a Babylonish turban, seated on opposite sides of 
the tree, and extending their hands to pluck the fruit. Behind the 
woman is a serpent which, as many figured monuments indicate, 
played the same part of tempter in Chaldaic and Phoenician legends 
as it assumes in Bible story. In estimating the probable signifi- 
cance of this image of the tree found on Chaldaic monuments, it 
may be well to bear in mind that the well-known Assyriologist, the 
Rev. A. H. Sayce, pronounces the earliest religion of Accad a 
species of nature-worship, which, according to his analysis, would 
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seem to have been developed out of ghost-worship. The presence 
of the snake on the Babylonish cylinder should probably be recog- 
nized as proving the persistence of serpent-worship among the Acca- 
dian people. That serpent- worship arises by identification of house- 
haunting snakes with returned ancestors is a theory now sanctioned 
by weighty scientific opinion, and confirmed by facts observed 
among savage races of our own time. For example, the Zulus say 
" The Amatongo are snakes," Amatongo being their name for ances- 
tral ghosts. It is certain that ophiolatry prevails especially in hot 
countries, where certain kinds of harmless ophidia secrete themselves 
in dark corners of rooms, and even in beds. It is probably a mis- 
take, however, to group together confusedly all the instances of ser- 
pent-worship into one ophiological system, as Mr. Fergusson has done, 
and to explain the whole upon a single principle. By the side of 
serpents essentially protective and benign in character, which might 
not unreasonably be identified with ancestors, we do unquestionably 
find in many mythologies a gigantic serpent, griffin, or python, who 
personifies a hostile and evil-working power. It is difficult, for in- 
stance, to see how the dragon in the myth of Phoenician origin 
which was supposed to guard the golden fruit of the Hesperides, 
and which was slain by Hercules, could be explained on the theory 
which makes the snake-cult merely a form of ancestral worship. 

IV. 

The rumored visit of the King of Siam to the United States 
will naturally awaken some demand for books of travel relating to 
Farther India. One of the fullest and most readable accounts of 
Siam and Cambodia will be found in Mr. Thompson's narrative of a 
somewhat prolonged residence in those countries.* The popular 
and attractive form of the book might leave, at the first glance, an 
erroneous impression of its contents. It is enlivened here and there 
with the fluent, superficial gossip which forms the staple of so many 
tourists' journals, but even with these light strokes the author con- 
trives to paint in a clear, effective way the outward aspect of the 
country, and the salient features of the Siamese character and man- 
ners. Of more substantial value is the information collected touch- 
ing the history and actual situation of the Buddhist religion, which, 
we need not say, has kept much more of its original purity and 
beauty in Indo-China than elsewhere. Indeed, the father and uncle 

•Malacca, Indo-China, and China, by J. Thompson. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 
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of the reigning King were scholars of wide acquirements, being able 
to read the sacred writings of their faith in the original texts, and 
were exemplary patterns of Buddhist morality in their public and 
private lives. So, too, the predecessor of the crazy Prince Theebaw, 
who reigns, or lately reigned, in Burmah, was a noble embodiment 
of the typical Indian sovereign — at once priest, sage, and king. 
Some striking comparisons will be suggested to the reader of this 
volume between the spiritual qualifications of the Buddhist hier- 
archy, and their hold upon the popular esteem in these countries, 
and the different state of things in China and in Corea. In Siam 
the priests seem to have as much influence over all classes of soci- 
ety as they have in Thibet or Mongolia, but here they are far more 
worthy of veneration. The incompetence of the average missionary 
to meet the better class of Buddhist priests of Siam in theological 
controversy was remarked by Mr. Thompson, as it has been by 
most other thoroughly educated travelers. The remarkable be- 
nignity of the Buddhist faith, as disclosed in the treatment of the 
poor, and indeed of every living creature, receives, also, due recog- 
nition in this volume. 

An important feature of Mr. Thompson's work, from an archaeo- 
logical point of view, is the record of his expedition into Cambo- 
dia, and investigation of the antiquities which were revealed to 
Europe by the French naturalist Mouhot, when, in 1861, exploring 
the kingdom of Siam, he came upon the Khmer ruins of Battam- 
barg, and later upon those of Angcor, the old capital of Cambodia. 
Not long afterward Dr. Bastian, the German scientist, published an 
account of these stupendous monuments of Buddhist architecture, 
which are not unreasonably ascribed to the genius of some Eastern 
Michael Angelo. The latest properly trained explorer who has 
examined these remains was, we believe, Lieutenant Delaporte, 
whose narrative was published two years ago in the " Revue des 
Deux Mondes," but has not been translated into English. The 
most satisfactory description of the Cambodian ruins accessible to 
English readers will be found in Mr. Thompson's pages, which are 
illustrated with engravings from the author's photographs taken on 
the spot. The dimensions of the ruined temple known as Nakhon 
Wat were measured by Mr. Thompson, and they amply justify the 
enthusiastic expressions of M. Mouhot and other travelers. It may 
be rudely described as a sculptured giant pyramid rising out of 
dense forests and jungle-clad plains, with all the grandeur which 
magnitude of proportions can bestow. The temple rests upon a 
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stone platform, and is carried upward from its base in three quad- 
rangular tiers with a huge central tower above all, having an eleva- 
tion of one hundred and eighty feet. The outer boundary wall in- 
closes a square space measuring nearly three fourths of a mile each 
way, and is surrounded by a ditch two hundred and thirty feet 
across. This moat is spanned on the west by a causeway of free- 
stone, having sculptured flights of stone steps, guarded by colossal 
stone lions, and leading down to the water. Facing the cardinal 
points of the compass, and in the center of each side of the boun- 
dary wall, there are long, cloistered galleries with arched roofs and 
monolithic pillars. Entering the main gateway and passing up a 
broad inner causeway, paved like the outer one with blocks of pol- 
ished freestone, you approach the western front of the temple 
proper. The facade on this side is more than six hundred feet in 
length, and is walled in for a distance of some two hundred feet, 
the unwalled portion consisting of open colonnades. The walled 
space is lighted by windows, whose stone bars are elaborately sculp- 
tured with floral ornaments. The symbolism of this temple is ob- 
scure, but Mr. Thompson concurs with the majority of archaeolo- 
gists in affirming Nakhon "Wat to be a Buddhist edifice. Its precise 
purpose and date, as well as the true history of the race which 
reared it, will doubtless be ascertained when the inscriptions carved 
upon this and similar monuments shall have been made out. Mr. 
Thompson took impressions of some of these, but his efforts to ob- 
tain translations have hitherto been unsuccessful. He does not 
think it would be easy to exaggerate the magnitude and resources 
of the empire over which the ancient Cambodian dynasty must have 
reigned, or the degree of technical perfection which its artists and 
artisans had attained. He agrees with M. Mouhot in pronouncing 
Nakhon "Wat grander than anything left to us by Greece or Rome. 
Considering that Mr. Thompson's judgment is confirmed in every 
point by the still later investigations of Delaporte, we must believe 
that a richer field for research has never been laid open than that 
revealed by the discovery of the magnificent remains which a van- 
ished and nameless race have left behind them in the heart of the 
Cambodian wilderness. 

Mayo W. Hazelthte. 



